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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. and suffering, have made heroic action more fami- 


liar to us; and have contributed no mean part in 
giving a moral impulse to our country, as essential 
to future safety and honour as the material wealth 
which has made us a people among the foremost of 
the earth. 

What the carrier-pigeon was in the conveyance 
of intelligence in the middle ages, and even within 
a few years, the electric telegraph is in the present 
day. ‘The carrier-pigeon went out from a besieged 
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ness from Sebastopol, and England and France 
send instant reinforcements. ‘The carrier-pigeon, 
in the last century, was dispatched by the merchauts 
of the English factory, from Scanderoon to Aleppo, 
to announce the arrival of the company’s ships. 
The electric telegraph communicates to New Or- 
leans the arrival of an English steamer at New 
York or Halifax. Within the last ten years, one 
of the annual expenses of a London newspaper was 
$9000 for pigeon expresses. The pigeons have now 
of the newspaper reporter gave a new feature, | lost their employment. The carrier-pigeon travel- 
strikingly characteristic of our times and our pro-|led sixty miles an hour. The time which it takes 
gress. It was necessary to have the earliest and!to transmit a message by electric telegraph, is in- 
the most detailed accounts of this eventful contest ; | appreciable. The newspapers of the United States 
for the people of Great Britain, one and all, under- | smploy the electric telegraph far more extensively 
stood that they were deeply interested in its issue, |than the English papers. The distance between 
and that, if their country fuiled to assert its supe-|Quebee and New Orleans, a distance of three thou- 
riority, the material prosperity of that country could |sand miles, is overleaped by the electric telegraph. 
be of no long duration. Wisely, therefore, did the|'Two lines, each two thousand miles long, connect 
London daily papers each send their active, fear-| New York with New Orleans; and over this space 
less, and eloquent correspondents, to endure some| messages are transmitted, and answers received, in 
of the hardships of the march and the bivouace—to|three hours. When we read long paragraphs in 
observe the battle-field, not secure from its dangers|the morning papers, received by electric telegraph, 
—to write of victories, surrounded by the dead and |after midnight, from Halifax, we wonder how this 
dying—to be the historians of a day, and thus tolis accomplished. ighteen words, which are equal 
furuish the best materials for all future historians.|to about two newspaper lines, are transmitted every 
The life of a reporter, although a life of constant|minute; and the full message from Halifax, con- 
labour, is generally accompanied by much ease and | taining the steamer’s news, carefully transcribed, is 
comfort. ‘The senate does not acknowledge his|in the hands of the newspaper editor in half an hour. 
presence; but it provides the “stranger” with the | Furthermore, we may now almost predict with cer- 
best seat. He takes his place at the public dinner tainty, that within the next ten years, the people of 
as an honoured guest—one whose absence would be jthe United States will read in the morning papers 
wore regretted than that of the city’s mayor or the|the events which took place the day before in Eng- 
representative in congress. But in a campaign, like}land, and all important points on the continent of 
that of the Valley of Mexico, or in the Crimea,}Europe; and that the daily sale of stocks upon the 
Where his duties are new, he must fight his way! Exchange of London or the Bourse of Paris, will 
through every difficulty. His function is recog-|be reported side by side with those of Wall street 
ued in an age when it would be uscless to sup-lin New York. 

press intelligence, even if it were possible. Ile} To carry out all this scientific conquest of time 
finds a ready mess in every tent where a scanty|and space, by the most perfect mental and mecha- 
meal is set out; he stands by the side of the com-| nical arrangements in the newsaper office itself, ap- 
wander, and gazes with him upon “ the currents of! pears, at first sight, almost as great a wonder as the 
the heady fight.” How he wears after two months! rapid communication. Nothing but the most per- 
of unusual service we have some slight notion,|fect organization of the division of labour could 
hen we read, in a letter to “The Times” of No-| accomplish the feat. 

vember 30th, 1854, that the writer had seen an} There is, after midnight, in the office of a morn- 
tier who had lately parted from the special cor-|ing paper, a constant necessity for adapting the 
rspondent. “The chances of war had deprived labour of every quarter of an hour to the require- 
him of nearly all his garments; and when last seen} ments of the instant time. Much of the newspaper 
he was walking about in a rifleman’s jacket, much| matter may have been in type in the evening; 
ho small for his portly person; and his nether gar-| some portion may be quite ready for printing off. 
ments had been converted into breeches by a ied But new necessities may derange much of this pre- 
“ant scrambling among rocks and briers.”” Let us| paration. i 
lot forget our obligations to the men who, in peril | 





“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 145.) 

















The function of a great newspaper, in connec- 
tion with the positions of armies and the events of 
siege and battle, is as different from the function of 
the journalist of fifty years ago, as the rapid firing 
of the modern soldier with his Minié rifle contrasts 
with the slow evolutions of the old hand-gunner. 
In the war of the Allies with Russia, the presence 













































































































Suppose a steamer arrives, or a session 
of Congress is unexpectedly prolonged into the 
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night. Column after column of information is poured 
in. Smaller matter must give way to greater. The 
intelligence that will keep, is put aside for the in- 
formation that is pressing. The session is prolonged 
till one or two o'clock, and the paper is approach- 
ing its completion. But an electric telegraph com- 
munication has arrived—perhaps an important ex- 
press, Away goes more news. Advertisements, 
law reports, police reports, correspondence—all re- 
tire into obscurity for one day. ‘here is plenty of 


castle, to ask for succour, in eastern countries, five} manipulating power in the great body of composi- 
centuries ago. The electric telegraph, land and|tors to effect these changes. But not in any de- 
_|submarine, brings the tidings of slaughter and sick-| partment is there any apparent bustle. Nor is there 


any neglect in the labours that wait upon the work 
of the compositors. One word is not put for an- 
other. The readers are as vigilant to correct every 
error—to have no false spelling and no inaccurate 
punctuation—as if they were bestowing their vigi- 
lance upon a book to be published next season. 
The reporters are as careful to make no slips which 
would indicate a want of knowledge, as if they 
were calmly writing in their libraries after break- 
fast. The one-presiding mind of the editor is watch- 
ful over all. At four or five o'clock, the morning 
paper goes to press. 

But there are many hundred copies to be dis- 
patched by the morning mails and expresses. The 
merchant, banker, lawyer, would go unwillingly to 
his morning labour, if he had not had one passing 
glance at the discussion in the House, the state of 
the money market, the last foreign intelligence. 
Late as the paper may have been in its mental 
completion, the distant country, and the city itself, 
will not be kept without that illumination which has 
become almost as necessary as sunlight. Machinery 
has been created by the demand, to carry the de- 
mand further than the warmest imagination could 
have anticipated. In 1814, Keenig, a German, 
erected the first printing-machine at the London 
“Times” office, and produced eighteen hundred 
impressions an hour on one side. The machine 
superseded the duplicates of the type which were 
once necessary, painfully and laboriously to keep 
up a small supply, worked by men, with relays, at 
the rate of five hundred an hour. 

Keenig’s machine, which was a very complicated 
instrument, was supplanted at the “ Times” office 
by Applegath’s and Cowper’s machine, which print- 
ed four thousand sheets an hour on one side. But 
that has been surpassed by Hoe’s Rotary Printing- 
Press, which prints twenty thousand copies an hour 
on one side. ‘The separate columns of the type are 
placed on a large type-drum, and firmly secured. 
The drum is surrounded by eight impressing cylin- 
ders; the ink is applied to the surface of the type 
by rollers, which work between these cylinders ; 
and the sheets are laid on upon eight tables, which, 
by a most ingenious mechanism, carry each sheet 
to a point where its position is suddenly changed, 
and it is impressed between the type and the cylin- 
der; the paper being then suspended by tapes, from 
which it is released as it passes forward, to be laid 
upon the heap which will be scattered, in a few 
hours, to every portion of the country. 

The printing-machines, which have been in full 
operation for little more than twenty years, have 
called into action an amount of employment which 
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was almost wholly unknown when knowledge was 
for the few. Paper-makers, type-founders, wood- 
engravers, bookbinders, booksellers, have been raised 
up by this extension of the art of printing, in num- 
bers which far exceed those of any former period. 
But the printing-machine would have worked 
fecbly and imperfectly without the paper-machine. 


THE FRIEND. 


There is no grace that the spirit of self cannot er “the ele” 
counterfeit with more success than this sort of reli-| Bishop Nicholson, with a company of priests, 
gious zeal. A man that loves another, if he sees} called at John Roberts’, who invited him to come 
him in error, will pity him, and endeavour ca/mly\ into his house; but the bishop declined, yet said he 
to convince him of it, and pe rsuade him to forsake it.| would drink with him. After directing beer to be 
If truly pious men conscientiously differ from} brought, John returned to the coach-side. A kins- 
each other, in’ matters which do xot affect the es-| man of the bishop pertly asked the Friend, “ Is your 


7 : ; } ° > ; : . . 9) 
‘That most complete invention has not only cheap- |sentials of the gospel, this should ot prevent their| house free to entertain such men as we are?” John 


ened paper itself, but it has cheapened the subse- 


quent operations of printing, in a remarkable de-|in one holy phalanx, to contend for the faith once| times others.” 


gree. It has enabled one revolution of the eylinder 
of the printing machine, to produce four sheets in- 
stead of one, or a surface of print equal to four 
sheets. When paper was altogether made by hand, 


the usual paper for books was called demy; and a| 


sheet of demy produced sixteen octavo pages of a 
book. The paper could not have been economically 
made larger by hand. A sheet of paper equal to 
four sheets of demy, is now worked at the newspa- 
per machine; and sixty-four pages of an octavo 
book might be so worked, if it were needful for 
cheapening production. Double demy is constantly 
worked for books. Thus, one economical arrange- 
ment of science produces another contrivance ; and 
machines in one direction combine with machines 
having a different object, to produce legitimate 
cheapness, injurious to no one, but beneficial to all. 

Let us attempt to convey a notion of the beauti- 
ful operations of the paper-machine, 

In the whole range of machinery, there is, per- 
haps, no series of contrivances which so forcibly 
address themselves to the senses. ‘There is nothing 
mysterious in the operation; we at once see the 
beginning and the end of it. At one extremity of 
the long range of wheels and cylinders we are shown 
a stream of pulp, not thicker than milk and water, 
flowing over a moving plane ; at the other extremity 


loving each other as brethren, or uniting together | Roberts replied, “T entertain honest men, and some- 
The man remarked to the bishop : 
delivered to the saints. How affectingly beautiful|“ My lord, John’s friends are the honest men, and 
is the parting address of St. Paul to the chureh at| we are the others.” To which John rejoined, “ That 
Corinth: “ Finally, brethren, farewell! Be perfeet,| is not fair, for thee to put thy construction on my 
be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace, | words; thou shouldst have given me leave to do 
and the God of love and peace shall be with you.’ |that.” Squire Masters came out of his coach, and, 

Love endureth all things. Sacrifices of ease, of standing by the bishop's coach-side, said in a di- 
time, of feeding, and of property, must all be en-| verting humour to John Roberts: “ My lord and 
dured ; for it is impossible to exercise christian | these gentlemen have been to see your burying- 
charity, without making these. He that would do} ground, and we think you keep it very décent.” 
good to others, without practising self-denial, does| John had given this piece of ground to Friends for 
but dream. If we would reconcile the differences! that purpose. He answered, “ Yes; though we are 
of those who are at variance, we must give up our| against pride, we think it commendable to be de- 
time, and sometimes our comfort. If we would| cent.” The Chancellor then said, “ But there is 
reform their wickeduess, we must part-with our| one thing among you which J did net expect to sce ; 
ease. If we would, in short, do good of any kind,| I think ut looks u little superstitious ; 1 mean those 
we must be willing to deny ourselves. And love| grave-stones which are placed at the head and fect 
is willing to do this; it braces itself for labour,| of your graves.” John Roberts: “ That I confess 
arms itself for conflict, prepares itself for suffering :| is what 1 cannot much plead for; but it was per- 
it looks difficulties in the face, counts the cost, and| mitted to gratify some who had their relatives in- 
exclaims, “ None of these things move me, so that|terred there. We, notwithstanding, propose to have 
iL may diminish the evils, and promote the happi-\ them taken up ere long, and converted to some 
|ness of others |” better use. But I desire thee to take notice, We 
| If those cannot expect to be crowned, who strive, | had it from among you ; and I have observed in 
but vot lawfully, what must become of those who| many things wherein we have taken you for our 
strive not at all? pattern, you have led us wrong ; and therefore we 
are now resolyed, with the help of God, not to fol- 
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the same stream has not only become perfectly solid, 
but is wound upon a reel in the form of hard and 


Impending Great Eruption of Vesuvius—\|low you one step further.’ Such was the high 
“* Ever since the night when the earthquake shook’ christian character which Friends held, that putting 
{all Naples,” writes a correspondent of the London! craye-stones to mark the place of interment of the 


smooth paper. This is, at first sight, as miraculous |Athenzeum, under date November 3d, “ Vesuvius} body of any one, struck this professor in the church, 
as any of the fancies of an Arabian tale. Aladdin’s has been in a state of great agitation. Vast masses] 


as inconsistent with their religious principles, and 
P . > : | : z ave 1e 2 j ‘ , Wh “ | 
wonderful lamp, by which a palace was built ma of smoke have been continually rolling forth, and 


their testimony against superstitious treatment of 


night, did not in truth produce more extraordinary |ON some evenings the spectacle has been very bril-| the dead. John Roberts’ confession, that they could 


effects than science has done with the paper-ma- | 


chine. 
(To be continued.) 
Secniaialignaeeee 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 
There are many among ourselves, who may be 


able to describe the nature of sound religion, and | 


to make nice and accurate distinctions in its doc- 
trines, while they detect the ignorance and gross 


mistakes of others, yet feel xothing in themselves of | 


the influence of real piety. It should be remem- 
bered that godliness consists 20¢ so much in a sys- 
tem of right motions, as in holy and spiritual affec- 
tions, regulating the whole conduct. 


If thy religion is impressive by its consistency, | 


let it be attractive by its amiableness ; think upon 
and pursue whatsoever things ave lovely and of 
good report. In excuse for the disagreeable tem- 
pers, and repulsive manners of some christians, 
it is said that grace may be sometimes grafted on 
a crab-stock: be it so; but instead of excusing the 
improprieties, the metaphor condemns them. When 
a tree is grafted, it is always expected to bear fruit 
according to the scion, and mot according to the 
stock. ‘The fruit of the Spirit is dove, yoy and 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meckness, temperance ; against such there is no law. 

It may be presumed that “no man was ever 
scolded out of his sins.’ The heart, corrupt as it 
is, and because it is so, grows angry, if it be not 
treated with some management and good manners, 
and scolds again. A surly mastiff will bear perhaps, 
to be stroked, though he will growl under that ope- 


ration; but if you touch him rowgh/y, he will bite. | 


liant, in consequence of the great body of fire which| not consistently plead for it, and that they proposed 
‘has been thrown forth. he following report of| to remove them, showed that faithful ones had had 
Vicenzo Cozzolino will have some interest :—‘ On| their scruples, and they had determined to come toa 
the night of the 11th and 12th of October,’ he says,| stop, and to follow their neighbours no longer. Wher- 
‘I was on Vesuvius with a French family, and such! ever the members of our Society lose the conscien- 
|was the noise it made, that the whole of the erater| tious seruples which they have once felt to support 


jtrembled, and the mountain was riven to its very] its principles undeviatingly, we shall see one innova- 
centre in the direction of Torre del Greco, so that! tion after another erceping in among them, and 
\the funnel in this direction was filled up. From the! numbers, and influence in the Socicty steadily 
23d to the 27th ult., three streams of lava were| paving the way for these deviations to be openly 
seen to issue from three mouths which were form-) advocated and finally pleaded for, as no departure 
ed within the new crater. These three mouths! from what the christian churches generally consider 
throw out large and small red-hot stones beyond| as proper, or unimportant. In this way we may be 
ithe crater. In the crater of 1850, a mouth has|in heart, and in many things, mixed again amongst 
jbeen formed which throws out red-hot ashes as/the people, our streneth being devoured by them 
though it were a display of fireworks ; its action is| and, like Ephraim, know it not. .A christian grows in 
unceasing, and the effect is wonderfully beautiful] the divine life by little and little, and if he gets off 
ito those who are on the summit. I asked my family) the watch, he may fall away by little and little, 
‘if they had heard anything at Resina on the night! until his religion is no more than a shell without the 
of the 11th and 12th, and they answered that they kernel or substance. Yet the worldly wise may 


‘heard as though it were the noise of an earthquake.’ | own and flatter him, as he advocates their views, 
and maintains something of an honourable stand 





This report is signed by Cozzolino, the 28th of Oc- 
\tober; and, perhaps, every night at intervals, the! ing among men. Such uphold one another, and 
‘mountain makes some mighty efforts, and throws! take their case in the example and authority of 
out a brilliant mass of fire. Vesuvius is so capri-| numbers, but where is their obedienee and their 
‘cious that one would scarcely like to risk his pro-|loye to the pure Truth? 

phetic character by predicting anything regarding = 

its movements, but appearances would certainly| It is recorded of Abu Hanifa, that his mildness 


justify the expectation of a considerable eruption) and patience were almost superhuman, A man 
within the crater. 


4 ee Sr ee eer ; . . 
It is now in full eruption, and} one day struck him on the ear, when he replied, 
at cae as I have announced, the ashes, stones,| “Tf I were revengeful, I should return the outrage; 
anc + Ss are > or ( »heavens. fi is¢ rare ¢ en . 4 
and flames are thrown high into the heavens, form-! if [ were a debator, I could accuse thee before the 
All the reyenge I shall take will be this,— 
to pray God that we may enter heaven together.” 


ing a grand display. Such were some of the signs) Calif. 
\which preceded the last great eruption.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Party onthe Tce-Ploes.—Dr. Kane. 
151.) 

“We had been nearly eighteen hours out, without 
water or food, when a new hope cheered us. I 
think it was Hans, our Esquimaux hunter, who 
thought he saw a broad sledyge-track. The drift 
had nearly effaced it, and we were some of us doubt- 
ful at first whether it was not one of those acci- 
dental rifts which the gales make in the surface- 
snow. But as we traced it on to the deep snow 
among the hummocks, we were led to footsteps; 
and, following these with religious care, we at last 
eame in sight of a small American flag fluttering 
from a hummock, and lower down a little Masonic 
banner hanging from a tent-pole hardly above the 
drift. It was the camp of our disabled comrades : 
we reached it after an unbroken march of twenty- 
one hours. 

“ The little tent was nearly covered. I was not 
among the first to come up; but, when I reached 
the tent-curtain the men were standing in silent file 
on each side of it. With more kindness and deli- 
eacy of feeling than is often supposed to belong to 
sailors, but which is almost characteristic, they in- 
timated their wish that I should go inalone. AsI 
crawled in, and, coming upon the darkness, heard 
before me the burst of welcome gladness, that came | 
from the four poor fellows stretched on their backs, 
and then for the first time, the cheer outside, my 
weakness and my gratitude together almost. over- 
came me, They had expected me: they were 
sure I would come?’ We were now fifteen souls ; 
the thermometer seventy-five degrees below the 
freezing point, and our sole accommodation a tent 
barely able to contain eight persons: more than 
half our party were obliged to keep from freezing 
by walking outside while the others slept. We 
could not halt long. Each of us took a turn of two 
hours sleep; and we prepared for our homeward 
march. 

“ We took with us nothing but the tent, furs to 
protect the rescued party, and food for a journey of 
fifty hours. Everything else was abandoned. ‘Two 
large buffalo bags, each made of four skins, were 
doubled up so as to form a sort of sack, lined on 

each side by fur, closed at the bottom but opened 
at the top. This was laid on the sledge ; the tent, 
smoothly folded, serving as a floor. The sick, w ith 
their limbs sewed up carefully in reindeer skins, 
were placed upon the beds of buffalo robes in a 
half-reclining posture; other skins and blanket-bags 
were thrown above them, and the whole litter was 
lashed together so as to allow but a single opening 
opposite the mouth for breathing. This necessary 
work cost us a great deal of time and effort; but it 
was essential to the lives of the sufferers. It took 
us no less than four hours to strip and refresh them, 


(Concluded from page 


and then to imbale them in the manner I have de selves awake by imposing on cach other a continued 
Few of us escaped without frost-bitten | articulation of words ; they must have been inco- 
fingers: the thermometer was at 55° 6’ below zero, | herent enough. 


scribed. 


and a slight wind added to the severity of the 


cold. 


“Tt was completed at last, however: all hands| confused recollection of what preecded our arrival 


stood round, and after repeating a short prayer, we 
set out on our retreat. It was fortunate, indeed, 
that we were notinexperienced insledying over the ice. 
A great part of our track lay among a succession 
of hummocks ; ; some of them exte nding g in long lines, 
fifteen and twenty feet high, and so uniformly steep, 
that we had to turn them by a considerable devia- 
tion from our direct course ; others that we forced 
our way through, far above our heads in height, 
lying in parallel ridges, with the space between too 
narrow for the sledge t to be lowered into it safely, 
and yet not wide enough for the runners to cross 
without the aid of ropes to stay them. The spaces 
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on 
or 





too were generally choked with light snow, hiding|it too, but we were so drunken with cold that we 
the openings between the ice-fragments. They|strode on steadily, and, for aught I know, without 
were fearful traps to disengage a limb from, for} quickening our pace. Probably our approach saved 
every man knew that a fracture, or a sprain even,|the contents of the tent, for when we reached it the 
would cost him his life. Besides all this, the sledge} tent was uninjured, though the bear had overturned 
was top-heavy with its load : the maimed men could] it, tossing the buffalo robes and pemmican into the 
not bear to be lashed down tight enough to secure|snow ; we missed only a couple of blanket-bags. 
them against falling off. Notwithst: anding our cau-| What we recollect, however, and perhaps «ll we 

tion in rejecting every superfluous burden, the} recollect, is, that we had great difficulty in raising 
weight, including bags and tent, w: as eleven hundred|it. We crawled into our reindeer sleeping-bags, 
pounds : and yet our march for the first six hours} without speaking, and for the next three hours slept 
was very cheering. We made by vigorous pulls|on in a dreamy but intense slumber. When I awoke, 

and lifts, nearly a mile an hour, and reached the}my long beard was a mass of ice, frozen fast to the 
new floes before wé were absolutely weary. Our|buffalo-skin; Godfrey had to cut me out with his 
sledge sustained the trial admirably. Ohlsen, re-|jack-knife. Four days after our escape, I found 
stored by hope, walked steadily at the leading belt|my woolen comfortable, with a goodly share of ny 
of the sledge lines ; and I began to feel certain of| beard still adhering to it. 

jreaching our halfway station of the day before,| “ We were able to melt water and get some soup 
where we had left our tent. But we were still nine} cooked before the rest of our party arrived : it took 
miles from it, when, almost without premonition, \them but five hours to walk the nine miles. They 
we all became aware of an alarming failure of our| were doing well, and, considering the cireumstances, 
energies. I was of course familiar with the be-|in wom leriul spirits. 
numbed and almost lethargic sensation of extreme 
cold ; and once when exposed for some hours in the 
midwinter of Baffin’s Bay, [had experienced symp- 
toms which I compared to the diffused paralysis of 
the electro-galvanic shock. But I had treated the 
sleepy comfort of freezing as something like the em- 
bellishment of romance. I had evidence now to 
the contrary. Bonsall and Morton, two of our 
stoutest men, came to me begging permission to 
sleep: ‘They were not cold: the wind did not en- 
ter them now: a little sleep was all they wanted.’ 

Presently Hans was found nearly stiff under a 
drift; and Thomas, bolt upright, had his eyes 
closed, and could hardly articulate. At last, John 
Blake threw himself on the snow, and refused to 
rise. They did not complain of fe eling cold ; but 
it was in vain that I wrestled, boxed, ran, argued, 

jeered, or reprimanded ; an immediate halt could 
not be avoided. 

“We pitched our tent with much difficulty. Our 
hands were too powerless to strike a fire: we were 
obliged to do without water or food. Even the 
spirits (whiskey,) had frozen at the men’s feet, un- 
der all the coverings. We put Bonsall, Ohlsen, 
and Hans, with the other sick men, well inside the 
tent, and crowded in as many others as we could. 
Then, leaving the party in charge of McGary, with 
orders to come on after four hours’ rest, I pushed 
ahead with William Godfrey, who volunteered to 
be my companion. My aim was to reach the half- 
way tent, and thaw some ice and pemmican before 
the others arrived. The floe was of level ice, and 
the walking excellent. I cannot tell how long it 
took us to make the nine miles; for we were in a 
strange sort of stupor, and had little apprehension of 
time. Atwasprob ibly about four hours. We kept our- 





‘The day was most providen- 
jtially windless, with a clear sun. All enjoyed the 
refreshment we had got ready: the crippled were 
repacked in their robes; and we sped briskly to- 
ward the hummock-ridges which lay between us 
and the Pinnacly Berg. The hummocks we had 
now to meet came properly under the designation 
of squeezed ice. A great chain of bergs stretching 
from north-west to south-east, moving with the tides, 
had compressed the surface floes, and, rearing them 
up on their edges, produced an area, more like the 
voleanic pedragal of the basin of Mexico than any- 
thing else 1 can compare it t». It required despe- 
rate efforts to work our way over it,—literally des- 
perate, for our strength failed us anew, and we be- 
gan to lose our self-control. We could not abstain 
any longer from eating snow; our mouths swelled, 
and some of us became speechless. Happily, the 
day was warmed by a clear sunshine, and the ther- 
mometer rose to —4° in the shade: otherwise we 
must have frozen. Our halts multiplied, and we 
fell, half-sleeping, on the snow. I could not pre- 
vent it. Strange to say, it refreshed us. I ventured 
upon the experiment myself, making Riley wake 
me at the end of three minutes; and [ felt so much 
benefited by it, that I timed the men in the same 
way. They sat on the runners of the sledge, fell 
asleep instantly, and were forced to wakefulness 
when their three minutes were out. By eight in 
the evening, we emerged from the floes. The sight 
of the Pinnacly Berg revived us. Brandy, an in- 
valuable resource in emergency, had already been 
served out in table-spoonful doses. We now took 
a longer rest, and a last but stouter dram, and 
reached the brig at 1 P. M., we believe without a 
halt. 

“T say awe believe ; and here perhaps is the most 
decided proof of our sufferings: we were quite de- 
lirious, and had ccased to entertain a sane appre- 
hension of the circumstances about us. We moved 
on like men in a dream. Our footmarks, seen after- 
wards, showed that we had steered a bee-line for the 
brig. It must have been by a sort of instinct, for it 
left no impress on the memory. Bonsall was sent 
staggering ahead, and reached the brig, God knows 
how, for he had fallen repeatedly at the track- lines ; 
but he delivered with punctilious accuracy the mes- 
sages [ had sent by him to Dr. Hayes. I thought 
myself the soundest of all, for I went through all 
the formula of sanity, and can recall the muttering 
delirium of my comrades when we got back into the 
cabin of our brig r. Yet I have been told since of 
some speeches and some orders too of mine, which: 
I should have remembered for their absurdity if 
my mind had retained its balance. 

“ Petersen and Whipple came out to meet us 


[ recall these hours as among the 
most wretched I have ever gone through: we were 
neither of us in our right senses, and retained a very 


at the tent. We both of us, however, remember a 
bear, who walked leisurely before us and tore up 
as he went, a jumper that Mr. MeGary had impro- 
vidently thrown off the day before. He tore it into 
shreds and rolled it into a ball, but never offered to 
interfere with our progress. I remember this, and 
with it a confused sentiment that our tent and buf- 
falo robes might probably share the same fate. 
Godfrey, with ‘whom the memory of this day’ s — 
may atone for many fauits of a later time, had « 

better eye than myself, and, looking some lenansi 
ahead, he could see that our tent was undergoing 
the same unceremonious treatment. I thought I saw 
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THE FRIEND. 








about two miles from the brig. They brought my 
dog-team with the restoratives I had sent for by 
Bonsall. Ido not remember their coming. Dr. 
Hayes entered with judicious energy upon the treat- 
ment our condition called for, administering mor- 
phine freely, after the usual frictions. He reported 
none of our brain symptoms as serious, referring 
them properly to the class of those indications of 
exhausted power which yield to generous diet and 
' rest. Mr. Ohlsen suffered some time from strabis- 
mus and blindness; two others underwent amputa- 
tion of parts of the foot, without unpleasant conse- 
quences; and two died, in spite of all our efforts. 
This rescue-party had been out for seventy-two 
hours. We had halted in all eight hours, half of 
our number sleeping at a time. We travelled be- 
tween eighty and ninety miles, most of the way 
dragging a heavy sledge. The mean temperature 
of the whole time, including the warmest hours of 
three days, was at minus 41°. We had no water, 
except at our two halts, and were at no time able 
to intermit vigorous exercise without freezing.” 

The two men who died were Jefferson Baker and 
Pierre Shubert. The former died at the expiration 


of a week, and the latter lingered more than a 
month longer. 


Selected. 
THE SOUL THAT LOVES GOD. 


Scorned by the thoughtless and the vain, 
To God he presses near, 

Superior to the world’s disdain, 
And happy in its sneer. 





























O! welcome in his heart he says, 
Humility and shame ! 

Farewell the wish for human praise, 
The music of a name. 







But will not scandal mar the good 
That I might else perform ? 

And can God work it if he would, 
By so despised a worm? 




























Ah! vainly anxious! .. leave the Lord 
To rule thee, and dispose ; 

Sweet is the mandate of his word, 
And gracious all he does. 







Ife draws from human littleness 
Hlis grandeur and renown, 

And generous hearts with joy confess 
The triumph all His own. 






Down, then, with self-exalting thoughts ; 
Thy faith and hope employ 

To welcome all that he allots, 
And suffer shame with joy. 







—o-"— 





No longer, then, thou wilt encroach 
On His eternal right. 

And He shall smile at thy approach, 
And make thee his delight. 





Selected. 
“ WHERE IS THY BROTHER?” 
Fellow Christian, where’s thy brother—he for whom thy 
Lord has died? 
He with whon, in living union, thou forever art allied? 
Look around thee, mark his features, recognize the bro- 
; therhood ; 


Trouble and exertion spare not, if thou canst but do him 
good. 










For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 







Is he in affliction? cheer him; thou hast known afflic- 











tion too: JOHN ESTAUGH. 
’ 2 

Sympathize in all his sorrows—flowers in his pathway (Continued from page 149.) 

strew ; A Cail to the Unfaithful Professors of Truth. 

i : i am y ‘ é é i t i t ‘ rp f ‘ r 
Tell — the bright to-morrow, that awaiteth him and “Such as men sow, such shall they reap. If 

’ : 7 1S IY < a) 7 . 

Point him to the source of comfort, Christ’s exhaustless they sow to the ficsh, they shall reap corruption ; 

treasury. but if to the Spirit, then life everlasting. To be 








Has he known a sad bereavement—does he hear the 
word * farewell” 

Sounding still in his remembrance, like a gloomy fune- 
ral knell? 

Grace will teach thee how to whisper consolations in his 
ear ; 


Trust thyself not—oh, look higher, lean upon the Com- 
forter. 





carnally minded is death; but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace. In the love of God, I 





























Is he tried and sare perplexéd, doubting what his path 
may be? 


Tell him of the gracious guidance that the Lord has 
shown to thee; 

Chide him not for indecision—better wait than madly 
run ; 

But to earnest prayer and watching urge the tried, per- 
plexéd one. 


All are willing to die the death of the righteous, and | 
to share with them in heavenly mansions of glory. | 
This cannot be, but as you come to dwell under! 
the cross of Christ, and give that to the fire that is| 
for the fire, and that to the sword, which is for the| 
sword, so that all may be slain in you, which is not 
of God. Then you will not only have to tell of| 
being convinced, but experience that which con- 
verts the soul to God. Here may you, who are the 
offspring of the faithful children and servants of 
(rod, come to inherit the crown of immortal life with | 
your parents, who may be gone before, and are now! 
reaping an endless reward for their obedience to! 
Christ. The Lord is a rich rewarder of all who! 
faithfully serve him. Wherefore be ye prevailed 
upon to hearken to his call. Oh! mind his tender| 
invitation | let is not be any longer made in vain to! 
any of you. Break off from the folly and corrup-| 
tion of the world, and come humble yourselves, like | 
the prodigal of old; so shall you meet with a merci-| 
ful reception. The heavenly Father's bowels of 
merey yearn towards you. As he spread forth the 
wing of tender love to Jerusalem, so is he opening 
it to you, even you, who are of the stock and off- 
spring of his people. But take care you do not weary , 
him out; for if so, then shall you feel that instead | 
of sweet visits of Jove and mercy, ke will turn his} 


Has he under strong temptation yielded to his treache- 
rous will? 


Treat him not as if an outcast—stumbling, yet thy bro- 
j ther still ; 


Bear his state before the Saviour, and confess your com- 
mon sin, 


Then in true affection seck him, that thou may’st thy 
brother win. 


Is he simple, poor, unlettered ? bear with his simplicity ; 
Not too poor for Christ to notice, shall he be too poor 
for thee? 


No! the love which binds to Jesus, binds to all who love 
Him too; 


; tais’d above the world’s distinctions, prove what heavenly 
; love can do. 


Look, O Christian, look around thee! soon thy day of 
rest will come ; 


Labour for the sheep of Jesus—do them good while jour- 
; neying home. 


‘True to Christ, your Lord and Master, true to all who 
‘lové His name; 


One in him, and one forever, fellow-followers of the 
Lamb! A. Midlane. 








hand in judgment upon you. Then, though you 
‘may cry to him, he will not answer your desires; 
because, when he, the Holy One, called to you, ye 
would not answer, but turned the deaf ear to him, 
as did Jerusalem. Oh! what a dreadful da 

brought she upon herself thereby! May the con. 
sideration thereof take place with you, who are jn 
the same rebellious nature. That so, whilst there 
is yet a little space between you and destruction 

you may sue for peace with the Lord, who is full 
of compassion to his creatures. Yet he hath said, 
my Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that 
he also is flesh; therefore, to-day, if you will hear 
his voice, harden not your hearts, but turn to the 
| Lord, and he will heal your backslidings. As ye 
are willing to put away the evil of your doings from 
before the Lord, he will reason with you, and if 
|your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool. 

“This coming to judgment is, what many who 
are lovers of pleasure, more than God, care not to 
hear so much of. They would have, the seers to see 
not; and say to the prophets, ‘ Prophesy not unto us 
right things; speak unto us smooth things; pro- 
phesy deceits.’ Alas! were it so, what benefit could 
that be to the loose and careless ones, to be daubed 
with untempered mortar? Both the dauber and 
the daubed were to suffer together, as we find in 
Ezekiel. Thus we may take notice how the hand 
of God turned in judgment upon both prophets and 
people, who were corrupt. Do any think, that there 
is a greater liberty under the dispensation of the 
igospel allowed to men, than there was, under the 
aw? Surely, nay; God is of purer eyes than to 
behold evil with allowance. Our dear Lord said, 
he would send the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, to 
|his disciples, and when he is come, he will reprove 
ithe world of sin; and are you not reproved? Is 
‘not that sure word of prophecy declaring to you, 
what your end must be if you deny Christ before 
‘men? Will he not deny you before his Father? 





call unto you, to forsake the corrupt ways of the|he is the Saviour of the world? 
world, and close in with the Spirit of Christ, that | 

so you may know the deeds of the flesh mortified. | 
‘For,’ said the Apostle, ‘if ye, through the Spirit,!dead through disobedience, how lively soever it 
do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.’|may once have been. Whilst under true subjection 
Would ye not live eternally with God? Yes, surely.|to the will of God, you felt your faith in Christ in- 


“Tt may be some will say, how do we deny him, 
since we profess faith in him, and own and believe 
Notwithstanding 
you may thus believe, yet by works you deny him; 
and so are making void your faith, which becomes 


crease. His divine virtue filled your souls; the 
sweetness whereof was such as marred the glory of 
this world, and there was nothing in so much es- 
teem with you as the pure enjoyment of that life, 
which our Lord and Saviour gives to all them, who 
truly believe in and obey him. 

“He did not only come and give us life, but that 
we also might know the aboundings, and daily in- 
crease thereof, which, praised be the name of the 
Almighty God,—a remnant do witness. They can 
truly say, there is nothing they so much desire as 
the continuation of his divine favour, and in order 
thereunto, are carefully watching over themselves, 
that they may not be mistaken, or led into corrup- 
tion. ‘They are diligently coming to the light, to 
examine every thought, word, and action, that so 
their deeds may be made manifest, that they are 
wrought in God. These are the living branches, 
that abide in the Holy Vine, and are daily sup- 
plied with life and virtue from that never-failing 
root, which enableth them, day by day, to bring 
forth such fruits as render them truly acceptable to 
God; which those, that abide not in him, cannot 
do. Christ said, ‘the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine; no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me. If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love.’ Such as are 
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yielding to pride, drunkenness, covetousness, whis- 
pering, backbiting, &e., are not keeping his com- 
mandments, and so are depriving themselves of his 
love. What greater injury can any one do himself, 
than to deprive himself of the love and favour of 
God? Sure, nothing can exceed it. Therefore, 
saith every faithful and upright one to the Lord, 
whatever low or worldly enjoyments thou seest 
meet to deprive me of, Oh! let me not be deprived 
of the inward influences of thy divine love. What 
js the world or all the glory and friendship thereof? 
It is as nothing to the true followers of Jesus Christ, 
whose love and delight are placed in the Lord. 





THE FRIEND. 


F ; | 
the same it ever was; and that it allows of no li- 


berty to commit unrighteousness. 

“Yet, notwithstanding all the labour and chris. 
tian care of the faithful, there is, we must allow, 
too much room for such a saying, respecting some 
in profession with us, who can shape themselves 
according to the company they are with. When 
among the sober and truly religious, they appear | 
demure, and seem very careful to use the plain | 
language; but let them but turn their backs, as it| 
were, and the Quaker shall in a moment be thrown | 
off. Being in company with those who can give 
compliments one to another, they are as ready with 





As the mind is stayed on him, he will keep it in | them as any of those who were never restricted 
perfect peace, and make his abode with it. Whilst| from, but instructed and trained up inthe use of them. 


he in his great wisdom and power doth measurably 


reside and take up his abode in us, our hearts are|be found in such behaviour, is ridiculous. 


“ For those who are of the stock of Friends to 
Those 


filled with pure zeal, such as is consistent with true] you are imitating, though they may seem pleased 
knowledge ; in which those who enjoy it, are led in| with these appearances in you, yet behind your 
all things agreeable to the will of God. What they | backs make a ridicule and sport of it, and bestow! 


do, tends to his glory. 
themselves of what they know is their duty, 


notwithstanding the many hard reflections which 
may be cast upon them, by such whose loose and 
libertine behaviour they have reproved. [Such re- 
proof ] is provocation enough to abuse, and bespatter, 
if possible, the Lord's faithful servants, who can- 
not wink or connive at wickedness, let it appear in 
whom it will, whether rich or poor, but must bear a 
faithful testimony against it. 

“ Although those who walk in the light, have 
true fellowship one with another, yet they cannot 


have fellowship with such as walk in darkness, though | ture, which seeks to be adored and set up. 


they may be making an outward profession of the 
Truth with us, and pretend to believe in the light, 
as many in this easy summer's day seem to do. To 
be called a Quaker, is not now attended with so 
much difficulty as it was wont to be. People may 
now go to meeting, without the hazard of being sent 
to prison, and from the prison to the whipping-post, 
which was the lot of many of our ancient Friends. 
Some of them did not only suffer many cruel beat- 
ings, but even death itself; and all for their love and 
obedience to Christ, whose sayings they were fully 
bent to keep and to do. They approved themselves 
to be of the number of those, whom our Lord lik- 
ened unto a wise man, who built his house upon a 
rock. Although the rain descended, the floods 
came, apd the winds blew and beat upon that 
house, it fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. 
Praised be the Lord, there are yet a remnant, 
whose feet are fixed on the Holy Rock, where they 
stand for the cause of Giod, and are truly concerned, 
that the camp of spiritual Israel may be kept clean ; 


and that no Achan may lodge within it. Therefore | 


they are often making search, and hunt out every 
corrupt thing; in order that unrighteousness may 
not lodge, or be secretly encouraged among us, the 
Lord’s people; knowing that there can be little 
room to expect the church of Christ should flourish, 


where anything is countenanced that is not consist-| 


ent with the purity of the gospel. The faithful 
followers of the Lamb are, as formerly, for having 
everything kept under and destroyed, which is not 
of God, that so Truth may still be known to flou- 
rish in all who profess it; so that there may be no 


Being careful to discharge | the title of Bastard Quaker upon you, for they know | 
great|it is not consistent with the Quaker’s principles to 
is, and will be, the peace that rests upon their souls,; be found in such sort of behaviour. 


Could the 
parents of some who now practise such things have 
complied with pulling off the hat, and with the 
usual ceremonies, they had not suffered so much | 
cruelty as they did. But for conscience’ sake, they 
could not do it, for the Lord had convinced them! 
of his holy Truth, through which they saw the 
emptiness and vanity of such kind of compliments, 
both in male and female, and that it was not the 
Spirit of Christ which led unto them; but they 
sprung from a proud, ambitious mind in the erea-! 
Sut 
God resisteth the proud, and will punish the world 
for their evil, and the wicked for their iniquity, and 
|cause the arrogancy of the proud to cease, and will 
\lay low the haughtiness of the terrible.” 


(To be continued.) 





+o. -— 
From “The Leisure Hour.” 
The Great Tinnevelly Elephant. 

About ten years ago, a most terrifie hurricane 
visited the southern provinces of our Indian em- 
|pire. Sweeping over the plains on the eastern side | 
of the Ghauts, it carried devastation on every side. | 
Thousands of trees fell beneath its fury, being twist- 
ed off or torn up by the roots. ‘These were chiefly 
palmyras—the tall, straight palm which studs so 
thickly the southern portion of this great peninsula. 
Besides palmyras, many a majestic banian was 
laid low, and other trees of less pretensions but 
greater value, shared the same fate. Amongst the 
latter was a large mango tree in the mission com- 
pound at Palameottah. This tree was blown over, 
but its roots, being broken on one side only, it was 
ithought that, if it could be set upright, it might 


again live and grow. Accordingly, men were ob-, 


itained to undertake this task, and all the top 
‘branches were cut off. ‘Then forty or fifty coolies 
| were employed two whole days in endeavouring to 
set it up; but it defied their unskilful through 
jstrenuous efforts. At the end of the second day, 
| there the tree lay, refusing to be moved by them. 
| Finding the result so unfavourable, the object was 

abandoned, when a friend suggested 


jenny to be 
our sending for “the great 'Tinnevelly elephant,” 


just cause given for people to say, the Quakers are}as it was called, which was kept at the large 'Tin- 


not so strict as they used to be, but are come nearer|nevelly pagoda. 
Although this may 


to them, and act as they do. 


The idea seemed to be a good 


Well 


one, and so the great elephant was sent for. 


be too true, with respect to some particulars, yet it}do I remember his coming into the compound, and 
is not in the general; for the same godly care!the astonishing scene which followed. 


which rested upon the hearts of the faithful for- 


His keeper, riding on his neck, brought him up 


157 


neck, the driver pointed to the fallen tree, and 


\leaning forward, as if to speak in his ear, told him 


in Tamil (the native language of the country) what 
he was todo. ‘To this the elephant replied by ele- 
vating his trunk and uttering a short trumpet-like 
note. Then, going to the upper part of the tree, 
he coiled his trunk round one of the limbs and 
raised it so as to get his tusks beneath the princi- 
pal branch, when, by a mighty effort, he elevated 
the tree so that it rested on his tusks and forehead 
altogether. Next, putting on his whole strength, 
he pushed it up as far as he could reach, and held 
it so for an instant, but finding it would not stay 
there, he withdrew his head, and threw it down in 
apparent disgust. It was at once perceived that 
props were needed to support it when raised, and 
men were sent off to procure them. Whilst wait- 
ing their return, the elephant walked to the living 
fence which surrounded the compound on two 
sides, and broke off a large branch, as I supposed 
to eat the leaves; but no such thing. The flies 
were very numerous and troublesome; and so, 
taking the branch in his trunk, he whisked it about, 
first on one side and then on the other, to keep off 
the troublesome insects. 

The props having arrived, he returned to his 
work, and raised the tree as before. This time the 
supports were placed under it, consequently it 
stayed in its place, and he seemed satisfied. Havy- 
ing rested a minute, he returned to the charge, and 
pushed the tree up further, when again the props 
were placed under it. Thus in three or four 
pushes he set it upright, and was then apparently 
so well pleased with his exploit, that it was neces- 
sary to restrain him, or he would have pushed it 
over on the other side. 

Having thus performed his task, he was again 


‘taken round to the front of the house, where a co- 


coa-nut was brought for him; and he keenly eyed 


\the man whilst he was chopping off the husk. ‘The 


fruit was thenthrown downto him; but before touch- 
ing it, he made his salaam for it. This he did by 
putting the point of his trunk to his forehead, and 
bowing his head at the same time; then, taking up 
the nut, he dashed it against his forehead, and 
broke the shell. The kernel was speedily extracted 
by that very useful instrument, his trunk, and was 
quickly being ground between his enormous teeth, 
with evident satisfaction to his huge highness. He 
was next told to dance, which he immediately did, 
and went through the performance with a very 
good grace, to the great amusement of all present, 
his enormous feet making deep indentations in the 
ground beneath. For this exhibition of his dex- 
terity and skill, he was presented with a quarter of 
a rupee, (a coin about the size of a sixpence,) 
which was thrown on the ground for him. He at 
once made his salaam for the donation, and then, 
picking it up, handed it to his keeper; and having, 
at the bidding of the latter, made a parting sa- 
laam to each of the company present, he departed 
to his home. 

At the time I witnessed the above, I was new to 
India and all things there. Being strange to me, 
the scene made a deep impression on my mind. 
But during the whole of my subsequent residence, 
[ certainly never saw any thing more surprising 
than the sagacity of that noble animal In put- 
ting up the tree, he seemed to understand what 
was to be done, just as well as any human being 
present; and the exhibition of animal power, when 
he strained every muscle, was a splendid sight. 
Indeed, I know not which was the more astonish- 


merly, yet lives upon many to this day; and they/to the house, and inquired for what he was wanted. ing, the sagacity he exhibited, or the muscular 
are as zealously concerned to bear a testimony| Being told what it was wished the elephant should 


against the vain and corrupt ways of the world, now 
as much as ever. 


The faithful know the Truth is 


’ 





was lying. 


do, he marched him off to the place where the tree 


power he displayed. Both were far beyond my 
previously conceived notions, and Jed me still fur- 


On arriving there, still sitting on his |ther to admire the wonderful works of the Creator. 








Epistle. 

To all that make mention of the name of the 
Lord, and that profess his living Truth; Friends, a 
warning and charge to you all from the presence 
of the living God, i is to let all lightness and airiness, 
foolishness, wilfulness, and frothine ss, be judged in 
patience. Let it come to the fire, and be burned, 
and hay, wood and stubble, and all that which is 
above the Seed. He that builds there is above the | 
foundation; his works are to be burned; he will| 
suffer loss. Therefore, all keep down to the Seed 
of God, and feel that a-top of all, which § 
herits the promise of God ; that nothing g may reign 
hut the Seed itself, which iuhe rits from God. So|( 
all come into the authority of God which is not| 
usurped, which gives the “dominion over all the 
usurped authority; that ye may a all in the one 
power of the Son of God, whic h by tines all into the 
unity, and subdues all things that cause the enmity 
So, the one power, the one soul, the one heart, the 
one mind, is witnessed. [ere the glory is revealed 
among you, and the one Head, Christ the Secd, and 
24 are ull one family. Here is the power of the 
Son of God known, all power being given to him; 
which power and Seed bruiscth the serpent’s head, 
and breaks it, in which standeth the enmity. 
all power is given to the Son, to rule, t 
to judge. Live in the power, 


’ 


» subdue and 
and ye live in the 


unity, ye live in the peace, ye live all in the subjec- | 


tion one to another in the fear of the Lord—ye live 
all in the Seed which is one, which keeps a-top of 
the head of the serpent, and keeps his head down, 
and bringeth it under. So feel the Seed of God 
in every particular to be the head in male and in| 
female, and then ye come to be bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh, and to inherit every one the 
promise of God in the particular, whereby ye may 
become inheritors in the Lord’s strength, feeling it 
and possessing it in your own particulars. So the 
seed of the se ‘rpent bei ‘ing kept down, with the Seed 
ia h is Christ in the particular, he brings to see 
er all that is contrary. G. F. 
—— 
“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from pag 
Oxford, 
The city of Oxford, renowned for its historical 
and literary associ: ions, is situated near the junc- 
tion of the beautiful rivers, the Isis and the Cher- 
well. These two rivers, which have their place in 
history and in English song, particularly the classic 
Isis, unite together, after nearly insul: ating the city ; 5 | 
and flowing on through Abingdon as far as Dorches- | 
ter, mingle their waters with the still more cele- 
brated Thames. Ascending one of the eminences 
to the east of the city, I had, in one sudden and 
wide view, before me, a scene of remarkable beauty ; 
the fields and gardens, limited and shut in with 
green hedges, and bearing everywhere the marks | 
of high cultivation; the humble but comfortable 
home of the 1: ibouring cottager; the more sple ndid 
residence of the wealthy; hills, valleys, rivers, 
forests, intermingled, especially in the direction and 
in the vicinity of the city, with spires, domes and 
towers— the vast and vencrable representatives of |( 
different ages and of different degrees of civiliza- | 
tion. Afterwards, going up to the outer balustrade 
of the celebrated edifice known as the Radcliffe 
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Library, I obtained another and nearer panoramic | 


view of the city, —its streets, squares, churches, monu- 
meuts, halls, bridges, ecolleges,—which, although the 
scene will change continually in itself, will remain 
a picture in my own mind, distinct as life and last- 
ing as memory. 


I have no hesitation in saying, limited as my ac- 
quaintance in these things is, that Oxford may just- 


ly be regarded as one of the most remarkable’ and | jis true to nature and in excellent taste ; and is of-| winter. 


.| point commences the strect, called the High Street, 


So, | 






THE FRIEND. 


 savat interesting cities in Europe. With more than 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and carrying back its 
history a thousand years, it is not without interest 
in its civil, political, and historical relations. But 
to us, on the other side of the Atlantic, it is known 
chie fly by its University, and by the re v4 itions which 
‘it thus sus stains, through its justly celebrated schools 
| of learning, to English literature and intellectual 
‘culture gener rally. It was her University which 


interested me most. 
| 


i Che rwell, you first come in sight of Magd: uen| 

Jollege ; one ‘of the noblest in the sisterhood of col- 
‘leges which constitutesthe University of Oxford. Its 
lar; ge and magnificent tower, an hundred and fifty 
fect in hei: eht, and which dates back in its origin as 
far as 1492, attracts particular notice. At this 


which is distinguished by the number and remarka- | 
ble character of its public buildings. On the right 
of this strect the stranger enters the college, through | 
a gateway in the Gothie style, which is quite recent 
in its construction, and was erected from a design 
by Pugin. Over the gate is a Latin inscription, 
‘indicating that the founders and administrators of 
the college are willing to recognize their dependence 
on a higher power, which may be translated into 
English as follows: “ He, whose name is holy, hath 
done great things for me.’ On entering the court | 
and passing on to the interior, the various parts of 
the Crothic gatew: ay and of the college building, in- 
cluding the eh: apel, present points and objects, whic h 
arrest the attention and please the eye of persons 
who are capable of appreciating the beauties of} 
jarchitecture and sculpture. 

One of these monuments enlists the notice of the 
visitor from the circumstance that it is erected to 
the memory of two brothers, members of the col- 
\lege, who were drowned in the Cherwell, one in 
endeayouring to save the other. 

The library is ornamented with portraits and 
busts, among which are the busts of Locke and Ba- 
|con—and what is of more consequence, contains 
\a large and valuable collection of books. There is 
| obvic vusly no want of the opportunities and means 
of mental improvement. I entered a number of the 
‘rooms of the inmates and members of this college 
fraternity, and found them, though dating far back 
in their origin, sufficiently convenient and well 
adapted to purposes of study. Among the men 
|who pursued their studies here, and whose names 
are familiar on both sides of the Atlantic, were Car- 
dinal Wolsey, Fox the martyrologist, Collins the 
poet, Gibbons the historian, and Addison. 

The mention of Addison reminds me of the pic- 
turesque grove, with its large old elms, which forms| 
a = of the college grounds, and partic ularly of} 
the beautiful walk near the banks of the Cherwell, 
known as Addison's walk. This walk, which has 
1, been elevated with much labour above the low and| 
'green meadows around, is of considerable length, | 
and is shaded with lofty trees. And the tradition 
is, that Addison, while connected with Magdalen| 

Jollege, spent much of his time here; and that it 
was here that he either completed or planned many 
of his admirable writings. Addison has always 
been a favourite with me. To his writings I was 
early directed as models of style ; and these soon 
became interesting to me for other reasons. His 
merits were not always understood at first ; but they 
become more and more obvious on a close acquain- 
tance. So pertect is his mastery of the English lan- 
|cuage, that it is difficult to alter his sente nees, even 
ina sli ght degree, without taking something from 
their simplici ity orbe auty. Everything whic hhe SAYS 











| feet. 


|sprightly voice : 


a 
ten he ishtencd i in its effect upon aa i mind by its 
high moral tone or its sweet quiet humour. Man 


have been the pleasant and profitable hours which § 
I have spent over his writings; and I can asguye | 


you it was with no small emotion that I found my. 
self treading on the place, which aided the contem. 
plations, and contributed to the happiness of this 
great and good man. 


Opposite Magdalen College are the Botanic Gar. 7 


dens ; occupying the place, which at some former 


As you enter the city in the eastern direction,| period, is said to have been used as a burying 
Seed in-|over a bridge of beautiful architecture which erosses| ground by the Jews, many of whom dwelt here ap. 


ciently. —These be autiful g gardens, auxiliary to study 


and improvement in a very important department 


of knowledge, are worthy of the especial attention 
of travellers. They may be visited without expense; 
and the courteous curator, who has the reputation 
of being a learned and skilful botanist, is ready to 
give any information which may be desired. It 
may not be out of place to add, that they are en 
tered through a handsome gateway, which, inde. 
pendently of its own beauty, naturally attracted 
notice from the circumstance of its being built from 
a design by the eclebrated architect, Inigo Jones, 

On the opposite side of Hig] iStreet, and very near 
where I have found a quiet and comfortable res- 
dence in the Angel Hotel, is another of the old and 
distinguished members of the great Oxford Univer- 
sity ; the college, founded in 1249, and which is 
known as the University College. This college pre- 
sents a front on the strect of two hundred and sixty 
It is divided in its interior into two courts, 
and is entered by two towered gateways. The 
chapel, which constitutes a part of the college edi- 
fice, is an object of much attraction. Like the other 
chapels, it is ornamented with many monuments, 
which are more or less chaste and beautiful in their 
design. There is one made by Flaxman, which is 
erected to the memory of Sir William Jones. This 
is particularly interesting, not only for its own 
beauty, but also on account of the great name which 
it honours, the author of the “ Digest of the Hindoo 
Laws,” distinguishe dasa judge, and still more for 
his knowledge of Oriental literature. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Poor. 

That improvidence, negligence, and an unwilling- 
ness to labour and to save in “summer's warmth, 
for winter’s cold,” is the cause of most of the po- 
verty and wrete shedness i in our city, there can be no 
doubt. A little cireumstance eame under my notice 
yesterday, which goes to confirm this. 

During the deeply drifted snow which covered 
our streets, and in many places precluded travel- 
ling even to the pedestrians, until they first “ digged 
their way out,” [ was pleased to see my good old 
coloured washerwoman, a widow, near three-score 


For “ The Friend.” 


| years of age, come trudging i in, looking as pleasant 


as a “ May morning ’ though ‘not for some hours 
after her usual time, because, as she said, she had 
first to dig a path through the deep snow. Upon ask- 
ing her how she got through the night,—it was so ex- 
tremely cold, she said, with a bright face, and a 
“Oh right well; 
bed covers that I got with my ow n earnings, and I 
wedged my old ratlin winders all round right tight, 
so that there didn't much snow git in, and I kept a 
little fire in my stove all night, (which I don’t do 
when it’s moderit weather,) and so I didn’t suffer 
at all. Now I tell you how I does: I work steady 
allsummer, so as to lay up for winter. And whena 


|great many that’s as poor as [ am are goin eff on 
‘scursions, “and dressin theirselves ve ry fine in sum- 
mer, I’m layen up my nuts, like the squirrels, for 
J goes on no ’scursions, but when work's 
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searee in town in hot weather, I goes down to the| of burns and fractures. Eleven of the sufferers were | for the morrow, pride themselves on their activity 
Capes for two or three weeks and cooks for the conveyed to the Infirmary, where they were prompt-| and energy, and “business character ;” quote Serip- 


poarders and washes for ‘em. Then I takes that! ly attended, not only by the house surgeon, but by |ture as a shield, leaving off from the injunction : 


money that I gits, and buys my coal, right in the| nearly the whole of the medical men in town, who|“ Be not slothful in business,” the qualifying addi- 
summer time, for sometimes L gits it ‘ae saper then :| volunteered their assistance. |tion, “fervent in spirit—serving the Lord.” They 
and I never hs ad any coal nor wood give to me in| “ One of the unfortunate men died soon after, make business their /i/e, instead of their means of 
ny life: only some pe ople what knows me, lets me} making the third death from this sad occurrence. | Supporting life, and are uneasy and lost, if their poor 
have it a dollar a ton cheaper sometimes, caze they| Six of “the others are labouring. under fractures as |minds have to cease for a little their 1 
see I'm layin’ it in for winter; and now when these | well as burns, and one in such a state that death |tivity ; ; forgetting this sort of “ g ition will over- 
‘seursioners and lazy things are goin about half|is hourly expected. The coal-trimmer, Clode,|whelm them in irretrievable ruin. For their tinsel- 
froze, and half starved, a- -be ggin, I'm a crackin my | though in the hold, escaped with some severe burns, | gilding will be no covering; they can take none of 
nuts by a good warm stove 5 and I've got good|and was removed to his own home. Some idea of|it away with them; and if they could, it would be 
thick, warm clothes, all bought with my own money | ‘the force of the explosion may be formed from the |less than nothing and vanity in the eyes of Ilim, 
too.” “I belongs toa sciaty that ‘ll help me if I be- | fact that one of the anchors, weighing about 35| who created, and to whom be ‘longeth, the mountains 
come helpless, but I'ze not been helped yet, caze I| ewt. was blown over the f forestay, from 15 to 18|and hills, the valle -ys of countless millions of worlds. 
dou't need it; and I often give little matters to| feet high ; it then fell into a barge alongside, which|}The industry, energy, and perseverance of these, 
others that’s poorer than me.” She was then asked | it sank. ‘The coal-tip was b lown ne arly to pieces, |eannot excuse them; their wealth and worl dly power 
if she went to any place of worship? She replied,|and the railway was covered with pieces of wreck; | cannot ransom their souls. 

“Qh yes, bless you, mistress, I goes all day, every| the maintopmast was blown away, and in fact, the} To others, again, life is a burden. Disappoint- 
Sunday; and now lately, ‘tween worship, I goes) vessel was blown to pieces; not a vestige of the|ment and trial have faded out the bright tints of 
into the Sunday School, and am tryin hard to le arn|deck remains. Her stern is blown out, and her |existence, and perhaps soured their dispositions. 
to read; and [ think I shall ketch it soon, for 1| stem als so, while the sides are completely shattered. | They look on trial as an end, not as a means cm- 
ean spell right smartly. I would love to read the} She was quite a new vessel, and this was her first | ployed for good by Sovereign Wisdom and Mercy 
New ‘Testament for myself, for the Lord is so good | voyage. She has sunk in about 12 feet water. The | ‘They are in darkness, for a cloud is over them, yet 
tome; and I loves Hlim.’”’ When I heard this good, windows of several houses in the Bute Dock road they discern not that a “sun casteth the shadow.’ 
industrious, cheerful old woman, the descendant t of| were broke n, and the report of the explosion was|They find sorrow a heavy load, yet they nurse and 
African parents, give this honest account of her self,| heard at places fully three and four miles from the |cherish it, instead of casting it upon Him, who hath 
I could but say, there is no need of so much| town, as well as at sea. joffered to bear it for them. ‘They regard God in 
poverty and wretchedness as we daily witness in : their hearts, perhaps, more than the others, yet it 


+e | 
this country. Never esteem any man, or thyself, the more for is of his judgments, not of his love they think. They 
Can any thing be done to make these work for ‘money; nor think the me: seiideall thyse If or another, |bear their trials, because they must, but they are 
their subsistence, and “ gather nuts in summer] for want of ; virtue being the just reason a rebellious, unresigned. I grieve for these, for the 
to crack in the winter,” as do the squirrels, and as} respecting, vr the want of it, for slighting any one. |“ Messengers of grace” have been sent them ; they 
do many, many others of our coloured population, \ man. like a watch. is to be valued for his coings. | Lave been “digged about and pruned,” and should 
7 ’ f S ? R : : ‘ = o" . as : uw _ eo » YW or . 
as well as this washerwoman ? He that prefers him upon other accounts, bows to bear much fruit. ‘Trial here, wale ss they-are born 
Ist Mo. an idol. Unless virtue guide us, our choice must |*2™, will not secure them triumph herea/ier. 
. |be wrong. An able bad man is an ill instrument,|. To @ numerous class, lite is an easy, pleasant 
trite) and to be shunned as the plague. journey. Gifted at the outset with cheerful, ha ‘pPy 


restless ac- 


ie 
20th, 1857. 

>> 
Coals to "—This 
saying receives an illustration in the fact, that re-| 


“Carrying Newcastle, 


Be not deceived 





with the first appcarances of things, but give thyself 
|time to be in the right. Show is not substance; 
| realities govern wise men. Have a care, therefore, 
where there is more sail than ballast—W. Penn. 


sidents at Hong Kong have been known to send to 
London for tea. Such is the effect of Europe an} 
demand in withdrawing the best teas from China,! 
that, on the spot, it is often difficult to get a good 


; = 
article. 


Hence the novel course to which we refer. For “ The 
“Life is Real—Life is Earnest.” 

I have not a large acquaintance; nothing more 
than quiet, humble associations can bring me: one 
would not think there could be much variety in its 
intercourse; but diversity is sometimes more notice- 
able in a narrow sphere than a wide one, and in 
“ A coal trimmer, named Clode, going on board} nothing is there more diversity than in the human 
toecommence his work, found the hatches down,|character. But it requires some little practice of 


Friend.” 
~o 


A large Prussian bark, the Frederick Redzliff, in 
the harbor of Cardiff, Wales, loading with coal, ex-| 
pl oded on the 25th of 10th month, from the ignition | 
of carburetted hydrogen gas contained in her hold. | 
The accident is thus described : 





ilthough the crew had on Saturday night been| looking at the grain of the material, instead of its| 


desired to leave them open; he made three attempts! mere polis sh, to detect to which class it belongs. 
to strike a light with a match without success. Hej Cherry- wood i is not the less cherry, when by art it 
then called for a candle, which was brought by one jis stained to a mi thogany hue. ‘The heart is not 
ofthe crew, when the gas took fire, and a te rrific| changed by a change of external colour, or the gloss 
splosion ensued. It being quite dark at the time, | of varnish. 
the sheet of flame was seen ascending to a great) through the sophistry of profession and opinions 
wight, while the blazing fragments of wreck shot| which some don as a garb, and doff as readily, and 
trough the air like rockets; the adjacent dock and| discern the true character beneath. T’o man is left| 
the rigging of the ill-fated ineal took fire; but as| only therule: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


} 
was the hour when the railway and dock labourers| Aud these fruits reveal to me a striking difference 


wre assembling for work, the flames were spee sdily | in the way persous view this life of ours. 
‘tinguished, and measures were taken for the 1 Some look upon it as a holiday, in which they may | 
fof the wounded. It was found that one of the jcat, drink, and be merry ; shun though it, and caress | 
rew had been killed on the spot. lpleasure. ‘Their acts utter, “ Who is God, that 1 
“The mate of the British ship Pandora, lying els shoul 1 fear him? or the Lord, that 1 should heed his| 
t No. 8 dock, was killed while standing on the laws?” ‘These are brave, in that they dare an eter- 
eek, by a beam falling on his head ; the first mate| nity in hell; they are cowards, in that they fear to| 
fthe Prussian bark had been blown into the water! face their own he arts, fear to le still, But the day 
the dock, whence he was resened by the crew ofa | will come that shall “burn as an ove p,”’ when their 
‘sel lying near ; the second mate hi id been b lown| bravery shall be utter fear, and their very cowardice, 
rouch the side of the round-house on his bed; he} in which was their hope, shall rise up against them. 
vas taken to the Infirmary, where it was found that! Verily, they shall lie down in sorrow. 
»had sustained a fracture of the pelvis. The re-| Some view life as merchandise ;—time as the ore 
uainder of the crew were suffering from the effects| of which money is coined. They take much thought 


re- 


YIM 


The eye of Omnipotence alone can look | 


dispositions, and inclined from habit and educ ‘ation, 
and the foree of public opinion, to regard all anal 
obligations, influenced by a kindly nature to hu- 
|manity and justice among men, and blessed to the 
\fulness of their natures in social and domestic hs ap- 
| piness, their lives are yet superficial: the main 
\spring which alone can rightly control all the other 
movements, is wanting; and while it is wanting, ca 
we deem the otherwise perfect instrument of an 

real value? The parts may be valuable; they may 
be most exquisite in workmanship, and rich in ma- 
terial, but wholly useless for the ove purpose, tor 
which they were created. “Alas, how many such 
there are all around, pleasant neighbours, generous 
friends, worthy citizens, whose prudence, kindness, 
integrity, honoured and respected by the world, 
constitute 2o claim to acceptance before that tri- 
bunal, which searches the heart, and has declared, 
\* Without Holiness, no man shall see the Lord.’ ” 
How shall these be aroused, seeing they know not 
|their danger, feel not their spiritual lethargy—their 
fearful stagnation of soul ? 

To the Christian, life is a warfare: his enemies, 
“the world, the flesh, and the devil ;”’ but while he 
| keepeth the commands of his Captain, weareth his 
|armour, and useth his weapons, his victory is 
sure. But even in times of peace, his post of duty 
is the watch-tower, that he may detect the smallest 
‘inroads of the enemy, and calling upon his Captain 
for reinforcements, may do him battle on the very 
\frontier. Such as these may have hard fare, they 
may feed on trials—the ( ‘hristian’ s luxury —and re- 
ceive chastisement—the proof of their Lord’s lov e,— 
but they are made sharers of his abundant conso- 
lations; they know a peace in trouble, a quietness 
‘in storms that is more precious to them than the 
| world’s joys, and at times they are made partakers 
‘of a joy that in its fulness ial satisfying purity, the 
| world cannot conceive. “ Heirs of God and joint 



















ing of the glory of their inheritance, bear easily the 
cross laid on them. Others may not judge of them 
for they cannot know what is spiritually discerned ; 
they may see little unusual in their daily lives, for 
the “blessing of God maketh rich” inwardly, and 
strangers may not count such wealth. 

But while the Christian’s rest is in the hereafter, 
; his work is here; his daily duties, taken up as the 
{ commission of a Father, and his daily blessings, re- 
' ceived as his rewards. Life assumes a dignity and 
solemnity which it can have to those only who re- 
gard it as but the preparation for eternal life. Each 
day is a miracle wrought only by a God, the com- 
monest thing that bears the impress of Almighty 















the very works of man, in all their variety and in- 
genuity, reflect the Lnfinite power that made the mind 
of man. ‘To such as those, who have fulfilled the 
end of life, having therein glorified God, death is 
but the removal of their prison shackles, and eter- 
nity a “ recompense of reward.” x. T. &. 
Penna. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE,.—News from Liverpool to the 3d inst. 
The preliminaries of the Congress at Paris were said 
to be proceeding satisfactorily. The Swiss difficulties were 
} thought to be clearing up, and a speedy settlement was 
anticipated. The bullion in the Bank of England had 
increased £283,000. Consols, 94a 94}. Cotton in the 
Liverpool market had further advanced. The stock in 
port was 281,000 bales, including 173,000 American. 
Breadstuffs were steady, with a small advance in wheat. 
In England, the agitation against the income tax was 
increasing. The principal authorities of a number of 
towns and cities were in favour of the abolition of the 
tax, which they consider unjust and tyrannical. From 
China, accounts had been received of a collision between 
the Chinese authorities at Canton and the British naval 
forces. The quarrel grew out of the seizure of twelve 
British seamen on board a vessel in the river. The Bri- 
tish Consul interfered, but was insulted and treated with 
violence and contempt. The matter was placed in the 
hands of Admiral Seymour, on the 21st of Tenth month, 
and hostilities commenced on the 24th. The forts of 
Canton had been taken, and several of them destroyed. 
The Governor still rejecting the British demands, a fire 
was opened on the 27th against the city walls and Gov- 
ernor’s palace. The walls were breached and stormed 
on the 29th, the troops penetrating to the palace walls, 
but were withdrawn in the evening. The city was 
bombarded on the 3d and 4th of Eleventh month, 
and on the 6th, twenty-three war junks were destroyed 
by the British ; but, it is stated, the Chinese continued 
obstinate. The American fieet at Canton is stated to 
have taken an active part in the hostilities, the Chinese 
authorities having insulted the American flag. Ina town 
so thickly inhabited as Canton, the bombardment must 
have caused a shocking destruction of life and property. 
NICARAGU A.—The Costa Ricans have obtained pos- 
session of the Transit route, and have seized the steam- 
boats on the San Juan river. The President of Costa 
Rica has declared the port of San Juan del Sur in a state 
of blockade. 
great difficulty. It is reported that the Americans, who 
were shut up in Granada, had effected a junction with 
the forces under Walker's command. His troops were 
badly off for food and clothing, and dying from sickness. 








































Eleventh mo., a heavy fall of snow occurred, a pheno- 
menon rarely if ever witnessed there before. The ther- 
mometer (Reaumer) was one degree above zero, and re- 
mained at that point during the night. A Mexican 
paper says, “The city presented this morning a truly 
picturesque sight, for the leaves of our eternal 
spring furmed a lively contrast with the flakes of snow, 
which dressed them in an attire to which they were not 
accustomed.’ 
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On the 20th of Eleventh mo.,a furious 







loss and damage among the shipping. The steamer Itar- 






power, becomes an incentive to reverent praise, and | 
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heirs with Christ,” they feel the nothingness of any] bide was blown upon a reef, and broken to pieces. There 
good the world can bestow, and in the foreshadow= | eee eighty-nine persons on board, only seventeen of 
whom were saved. 


UNITED STATES.—Congress.—In the Senate, W. H. 


; ) Seward, from the Committee of Commerce, reported a 


bill for the protection of steamboats from damage or 
destruction by fire. The act to take effect one year from 
its passage. A bill has passed both Houses, intended to 
put an end to the circulation of the smaller Spanish and 
Mexican coins. It also provides for the coinage of a new 
cent, which is to consist of 28 parts of copper and 12 
parts of nickel. Bills for a variety of objects have been 
introduced into the House of Representatives ; among 
them one for the establishment of a branch mint in the 
city of New York; one for the construction of a wagon 
road, from the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, via 
the Great Salt Lake Valley, to California; and one for 
the improvement, by contract, of the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Arkansas rivers; and one increasing the pe- 
nalty for the voluntary absence of members of either 
House. 


Election of U. S. Senators —The Legislature of Maine 





Walker would seem to be in a position of 


MEXICO.—In the city of Mexico, on the 21st of 


north gale raged along the Mexican coast, causing great | 


has elected Hannibal Hamlin, for six years from the 4th 
|of Third mo. next, and Amos Nourse, for the short term. 
| Charles Sumner has been re-elected, from Massachusetts ; 
lhe received the unanimous vote of the Senate, and nearly 
all the votes of the House of Representatives. Zachariah 
Chandler has been chosen by the Legislature of Michigan, 
to represent that State for the next six years, in place of 
Lewis Cass, whose term expires on the 4th of Third mo. 
next. Simon Cameron has been elected Senator from 
Pennsylvania, for a later period. All of these men are 
“Republicans.” The election of Cameron was unex- 
pected, as the democratic party have a majority in the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania. James S. Green, Dem., 
has been elected Senator from Missouri, and Bayard and 
Bates, from Delaware. 

Georgia.—The State debt is $2,666,472, and the State 
owns the Western and Atlantic Railroad, built at a cost 
of $5,600,000. 

New Jersey.—The receipts of the State treasury have 
been $181,347, and the disbursements $180,035. New 
Jersey has no State debt. The school fund amounts to 
$470,806. 

The Western Plains.—The winter on the plains is said} 
to be the most severe ever known. The surveying par-} 
ties have been disabled or driven in. The thermometer} 
at St. Joseph’s was 13° below zero, and the ice in the 
Missouri, twenty inches thick. It is apprehended that 
one of the U. 8. surveying parties had been murdered by} 
the Camanche Indians, in the southern part of Kansas, | 
and that a portion of another party has been frozen to 
}death. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 293. 

57 deaths from scarlet fever. 
California —San Francisco dates to Twelfth mo. 20th, 
have been received. The last arrival brought over a 
million and a quarter in gold. The steamer Sierra Ne- 
vada left San Francisco on the 20th ult., for San Juan, 
with a large number of recruits for Gen. Walker. The 
| Supreme Court of California has declared the entire State 
devt unconstitutional, excepting $300,000. At a mect- 
ing held in San Francisco, a resolution was passed 
pledging the redemption of the debt by the people. The} 
amount is over three millions of dollars. The Supreme 
Court also decided that $1,500,000 scrip, issued by the 
old corporation for street assessments, was illegal. The 
Court has also decided that the city is not liable for 
$375,000 for a lot purchased for the county buildings. 
The Supreme Court has sanctioned the seizure of the| 
Fremont Mariposa grant for taxes, and the estate will be 
sold unless the taxes are paid. 
yielding their usual returns ; 


There were 


The mines were mostly | 
but in some parts of the] 
country, both miners and farmers were complaining of} 
the want of rain. In the northern part of the State, | 
there has been considerable desire manifested to have a 
new Indian Reservation. In the southern district, about 
Los Angelos, the Indians ase reduced to great straits by 
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from various persons, in the way of compromise. He 
was arrested, and in prison. Advices from Oregon state, 
that a battle was fought on the 21st of Eleventh month, 
at Puget Sound, between some Northern Indians and a 
United States steamer. Twenty-seven Indians were 
killed, and twenty-one wounded. The remainder sur. 
rendered. Innumerable salt springs are said to exist 
throughout Oregon. 

Miscellaneous.— Winter in Florida.—On the 22d ult., 
the thermometer at Micanopy, East Florida, 
twenty-two degrees at sunrise, which is colder than has 
ever been known in that region. Standing water froze 
to the depth of two inches, and ice accumulated for sey- 
eral days. 

Bridging the Ohio.—The construction of the towers for 
the suspension bridge over the Ohio, at Cincinnati, is 
progressing. The towers, of which both foundations are 
now laid, are eighty-six by fifty-two feet at the base, two 
hundred and thirty feet high, and one thousand and six 
feet apart. 

The New State-House of Ohio.—The new capitol build- 
ing at Columbus, Ohio, is the largest of any State in the 
Union. The appropriations already made, amount to 
$1,104,700 35. The architect estimates the additional 
cost of completing the building at $369,589 64, and of 


stood at 


enclosing, grading and ornamenting the grounds at 
$150,000 more, making the grand total of the whole cost 
of the new State-house to be $1,622,289 50. 

Disasters at Key West—During the year 1856, there 
were seventy-two accidents to vessels in this district. 
Of these nine were totally lost, with nearly all their car- 
goes. Seven arrived leaking, and were condemned, and 
the remainder received assistance from the wreckers, and 
paid salvage. The appraised valuation of the vessels 
and their cargoes. was $4,850,000. 

A Cold Day.—On the 16th, at day-break, the ther- 
mometer stood, as follows, at the places stated: Halifax, 
N.5S., 15 deg. below zero; St. Johns, N. F., 5 deg. below 
zero; Woodstock, Vt., 25 deg. below zero; Yarmouth, 
Mass., 13 deg. below zero ; Boston, thermometer at zero; 
Hartford, Conn., 10 deg. below zero; East Hartford, 
Conn., 18 deg. below zero; New York, 12 deg. above 
zero; Salem, N. J., thermometer at zero. 

Flour at St. Louis, Mo.—There were manufactured, 
during the past year, at St. Louis, Mo., in the mills of 
that city, 652,418 barrels of flour, an increase of 49,666 
barrels over the year 1855. 

Groceries Imported—The value of the brown sugar 
imported into the United States, during 1856, was $22,- 
400,353; white loaf and refined sugar, and molasses, 
$4,334,668 ; tea, $6,893,891; coffee, $21,514,196. 

A Fresh Start.—By the operation of a general law of 
the State of Maine, the charters of all the banks in that 
State will expire during the year 1857, and all have to 
wind up their affairs, unless re-chartered by the Legis- 
lature, now in session. 








The Public Domain in Minnesota.—There are ninety-one 
millions of acres of public lands in Minnesota—enough 
to make three States as large as lowa. It is stated that 
the Committee on Public Lands at Washington, intend 


| making a new survey district out of it—detaching Min- 


nesota from lowa and Wisconsin. 

The Number of Immigrants, at New York last year, was 
141,625, with cash means equal to nine million six hun- 
dred and forty-two thousand dollars, or $68 for each 
immigrant. 

The Whale Fishery.—A screw steamship is being fitted 
out at Providence, for the northern whale fishery. Capt. 
Sowle, formerly of the ship Sea, of Warren, R. L, is to 
command her. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Henry Knowles, agt., S., 
R. Knowles, A. Knowles, 8. Collins, G. W 
Hopkins, $2 each, vol. 30. 


N. Y., for B. 


. Brown, J. C. 


WANTED. 





poverty, and it is feared that their hunger and distress} 


may lead to depredations on the whites. Numerous 


State. 


money at whatever hazard. 
and fzvered passions often end in insanity, sometimes in 
suicide, and sometimes in murder. Insanity is said to 
ibe far more common in proportion to the population 
\than in other countries. The claim of Jose Y. Liman- 
tour to the groynd on which a large part of San Fran- 
cisco is built, and which was confirmed by the late 
Board of Land Commissioners, has been ascertained to 
be fraudulent. The alleged Mexican grant in 1843 was 
i forgery. Limantour had already received over $90,000 





men, from all lands, have flocked to California, to make} 
Their disappointed hopes| 


A Friend and his wife, at Tunessassah, to take charge 
| of the farm, and have oversight of the Institution at that 


murders and suicides have taken place throughout the} place. 
Many thousands of adventurous and reckless} 


| Application may be made to 

Jort Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Karicuy, Camden, N. J. 

| Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 
| JoserH Exxkinton, 377 8. Second street. 
| 








Diep, on the 20th of Twelfth month, 1856, Exrsua P. 


| Mavis, in the 37th year of his age. 
ROBB, PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
| Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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